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[ We know of no existing copy of this early work on 
navigation. 
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bishop was of course Whitgift, and we are told in the 
modern biographies of Hooker, with just as much posi- 
tiveness as if a search had really been made, that “ hav- 
ing finished four books of his Ecclesiastical Polity, they were 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, in March, 1592; ” whereas, in- 
stead of four books, we here see that eight books were regis- 
tered as completed, not in March, 1592, but on 29 Jan. 
1592-3 — so carelessly has information been obtained and 
retailed. Only four books were first printed, and they did 
not come out until 1594: the earliest impression of the 
fifth book bears the date of 1597; and the seventh and 
eighth books were not published until nearly fifty years 
after the death of their author. Those who have argued 
against the genuineness of the two last books are contra- 
dicted by the important fact, not, we believe, until now 
known, that The Laws of Ecclesiastical Policy, Ficur 
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v®° Marcij. — John Wolf. Entred for his copie, 
&e. a booke intituled The Garden of good will yj‘, 

{In the Register the name of Wolf is struck out, and 
the following note placed under it: —“ Edw. White the 
xxvij of August, 1596.” The meaning probably was, 
that by that date the property in the book had been 
transferred from Wolf to White. We apprehend that 
The Garden of good will was a lapsus penne for “ Garland 
of Good Will,” a very well known, and often reprinted, col- 
lection of ballads by Thomas Deloney. All the older 
editions of it appear to have perished, and we never saw it 
under the above title earlier than 1612; but the entry seems 
to show that it was first printed in the spring of 1593, 


| Some of the same ballads were subsequently inserted in 


Books, were entered as Hooker’s in Jan. 1592-3, full 


seven years before his death. ] 
Tertio die Februarij.— John Wolffe. Entred 
for his copie, &e. A defence of shorte haire . vj*. 
[It probably arose out of the controversy then pending 
on the subject of long and short hair, between the Puri- 
tans and their opponents. We know which party subse- 
quently gained the day, and that love-locks, about fifty 


Deloney’s Strange Jlistories, 1607. ] 


John Danter. Entred for his copie, &c. a booke 


| intituled The pleasant history of Edward Lord of 


years afterwards, procured great scandal to those who 


ventured to wear them. ] 


Tho. Adams, Jo. Oxenbridge. Entred for his 
copie, &c. Greene's newes bothe from Heaven and 
MOO sees tenes vj*. 

[ This was one of the numerous tracts growing out of 
the premature death of the notorious Robert Greene, in 
which he was supposed to convey intelligence from the 
infernal regions, as well as from heaven, for the instruc- 
tion, or rather amusement, of readers. It was by Bar- 
nabe Rich, who began authorship some twelve or four- 
teen years earlier, and who in this instance only put his 
initials to the work, which came out with the date of 1593. 
He was an entertaining writer, not over scrupulous, and 
devoted many of his productions to Ireland, in which 
country, at one time, he held an official appointment. 
His prose is much superior to his verse, into which, for 
the sake of variety, he sometimes deviated. It re- 
markable that Ritson does not mention a single work by 
this voluminous author. Rich’s News both from Heaven 
and Heil is very scarce. ] 


. . . 


is 


v® Febr. — Ric. Jones. Entred for his copie, 
&c. a booke intituled A plesant fancie or merrie 
conceyt, called the passionat morrys daunst by a 
crue of Eight couple of wores, all meere Enimyes 
64k, werk oe oe he vj’. 
_ [Richard Jones was famous for manufacturing attrac- 
tive titles to the productions of his press. We can give 
no information regarding this literary Morrice Dance. ] 

xxiij Febr. — John Wolf. Entred for his copie, 
&c. a booke intituled Philadelphus, or a defence of 
Brutus and the Brutans historye .. . vj’. 

[ We may speculate that this was a vindication of the 
old exploded tradition, that Brutus was the first settler 
in Britain. } 

xxiiij* Febr. — Raphe Hancockes. Entered for 
his Copie, &c. A sadd Sonnet of Thomas Crowe, 


Lancaster, Kt. of the holy crosse, with his adven- 
dures, FC. . « 2 © © @ vj‘. 

[Probably a romance professing, in some sort, to be 
founded on English history. ] 

18 Marcij.— Abell Jeffes. Entred for his copie, 
&c. a ballad intituled A joyfull newe ballad of our 
quenes goinge to the parliament, shewing her most 
happie and prosperous reigne, and the great care 
she hath for the government of her people, made 
Gieyere WG 2. wet tte ete 

[The year 1593 would not at that period commence 
until 25 March: “the 19 of February the Parliament 
began at Westminster.” (Stow, p. 


. . . . . . 


272, edit. 1605.] 


ix° Aprilis. —John Wolff. Entred for his copie, 
&c. a booke intituled Churchyardes Challenge vj‘. 

[Churchyard had been a poet throughout the reigns of 
Elizabeth and Mary, having commenced while Edw. VIL. 
was on the throne. The collection of pieces called his 
Challenge was printed by Wolf in 1593, 4to. In the dedica- 
tion to SirJohn Wolley Churchyard says, that he called it 
his Challenge because he challenged “ all the poems as his 
children.” Here also he promised what never appeared, 
viz. his “Ultimum Vale,” which he tells us was to con- 
sist of “twelve long tales for Christmas, dedicated to 
twelve honourable Lords.” In his Challenge he inserted 
his “Shore’s Wife” with “ augmentations,” in opposi- 
tion to such of his enemies as had unjustly denied him 
the paternity of it. ] 

13 April. — Jo. Wolf. Entred for his copie, &e. 
a booke intituled A shorte Answer to the reasons 
which the popishe Recusantes allege why they will 
not come to our churches, Francis Bonny being the 
Mes é 8h 6.0 6.6 eh > ee 

[It was in the year preceding, viz. 1592, that John 
Shakespeare was informed against for recusancy in not 
coming to the Protestant Church of Stratford-upon-Avon. 


| The next entry relates directly to his son. } 


late one of the yomen of her ma‘ guarde, wrytten | 


by one of his fellowes . . . . ‘ « vy. 


[ We are not aware of the existence of any information 





xviij° Aprilis. — Richard Feild. Entred for his 
copie under thandes of the Archbisshop of Cant. 
and m* warden Stirrop, a booke intuled [sic] 
Venus and Adonis . . . . . + + « © YW 

[Such is the exact form and letters of the earliest 
entry of any known production by our great dramatist; 
but in the margin opposite we find it recorded, that the 
poem had been “assigned over to Mt Harrison, sen", 20 


as to what had befallen the unfortunate Thomas Crowe. ] | Junij, 1594.” The edition of 1594 must therefore have 
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come out before June, 1594, because the imprint to it is | 


precisely the same as that of 1593. It was not until 
1596 that the name of John Harrison appeared upon the 
title-page. i 
entry have never been accurately given: yet they are 


important, because they prove that the first edition of | 


Venus and Adonis came out in the middle of April 1593, 
and such was its popularity, that it was reprinted before 
June of the same year. Field, the printer, was a native 
of Stratford on Avon. ] 

J. Payne Corer. 





PASSAGE IN “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 


The Shakspeare scholars of three centuries have 
published so many more or less ingenious notes 
about Juliet’s runaway, and yet the question is so 
far from getting the right answer, that it will do 
no harm to anyone if a very little and modest 
note tries to give it; probably with the same 
effect as the other notes did. 

The quarto of 1599 has the quoted line as 
follows : -— 


” 


“ That rannawayes eyes may wincke, and Romeo... 


If we take in view, that the four last letters of 
“runnawayes”’ are nearly the same as the letters 
of the next word “eyes,” it will not be through- 
out unjustified to suppose, that the repetition of 
these four letters (for a and e are very easily 
changed) results from an error of the compositor ; 
and that the real word in question, or rather the 
mutilated word only is “runnawayes,” and not 
“runnawayes eyes.” 

Now, in reading Juliet’s soliloquy, we find, that 
she wants not merely “ night,” but quite directly 
“cloudy” night ; she is of opinion that — 

“ Lovers can see to do their amorous rites 
By their own beauties.” 
She calls the night a 
“ 
and a 
Se 2. coe « « Mam-browd piest . . .” 


. « « sober suited matron, all in black,” 


In short, she wants all as dark as possible, and 
probably will have nothing to do with the inqui- 
sitive, importunate, and prating moonlight. 

The “ close curtain” therefore are, as I suppose, 
the clouds, which shall make wink the moon’s 
eyes; and Juliet says: — 

“ Spread thy close curtain, love-performing night, 

[And then, lifting up her hand to the moon and 
the stars, ] 


That yonder eyes may wink . . . rr 


If we now remember, that the quartos generally 
are published after some short-hand writing; that, 
as Collier says, — 

“The person or persons, who prepared the transcripts 
of the plays for the printer, wrote by the ear and not by 
the eye: they heard the dialogue, and wrote it down as it 
struck them,” — : 
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The very form and wording of the original | 


the difference of some of the letters in the two 
words, 
runnawa y e 8, 
yondereyes, 
will not be of any importance; if we state the 
possibility, that one could believe to hear pro- 
nounced “runnawayes,” while the other said 
“yonder eyes.” (It is not to be forgotten that 
many Englishmen pronounce w instead of r— 
gweat for great !) 

For the rest let me say, without laying a great 
stress on it, that Shakspeare, twice in Romeo and 
Juliet, uses the word “ yonder,” with regard to the 
moon and to the heaven, for — 


. . « « by yonder blessed moon I swear. . . 

One word more for those who mean that the 
sun is not yet gone: — 

(“ Gallop apace ° ° ° ° .) 

And that Juliet, therefore, cannot lift up her hand 
to the moon. Well! she lifts up her hand to the 
cause of light, may that be the sun or the moon, 
and “yonder eyes” is an epithet quite as fit for 
the one as for the other. But it is to be under- 
stood, that if Juliet speaks of the sun's eyes, the 
“close curtain” can be as well (and even better) 
the darkness, as the clouds. 

And now let it go. You conceive that I believe 
my emendation to be the best, for else I would 
not have published it; but that is not enough, 
and I am exceedingly desirous to know whether 


the authorities of Shakspeare criticism laugh at 
| 


my notes, or accept its contents. 
F. A. Leo, Ph. Dr. 


4, Hafenplatz, Berlin. 


PATRICK RUTHVEN; 
rHE EARL OF NORTHUMBERLAND; AND MSS. BELONGING 
TO THE LIBRARY OF THE FACULTY OF ADVOCATES. 
In the collection of papers from which the black- 
letter proclamation for the apprehension of Ear! 
Bothwell was taken, and which the reader will 
find on p. 323, occurs a variety of important and 


| detached MSS., the existence of which do not 


| land, are to be found. 


seem to be generally known. There the account 
of the last moments of Anne of Denmark, and 
the Answer to Weldon’s bitter attack on Scot- 
They were printed in the 
exceedingly valuable Miscellany privately printed 
for the Abbotsford Club—a work which is hardly 
known in England, although from the historical 
portion relative to that portion of the country, 
it might have been consulted with advantage. 
Upon looking over it recently, the name of Patrick 
Ruthven caught the eye; and as anything rela- 
tive to that unhappy case naturally created deep 
interest, I ‘procured a copy of the paper, which 
turned out to be his letter to the Earl of North- 
umberland, printed in the Cabala and elsewhere. 
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I will not ask you to r eprint the letter, admirable 
merely direct attention to the heading 


which is given to it in this manuscript. I do not 


as it is, but 
think in the course of the inquiri S resp cting tl 
lady to whom letter relates, who was, no 
doubt, the future wife of her protector, and the 
mother of Lady Vandyke, it has yet apy ypeared 
that she was, at the time of the incident in Aer 
tion, a fellow-prisoner in the Tower with the Earl 
and Patrick Ruthven. Her imprisonment in that 
fortress would indicate 


rank, 
The heading alluded to is as follows: 
“Patrick Ruthv: 
land, who maid sum 
he said Patrick and 
untean 
rd had 1 
all three prisoners tog 
Have the Earl's lines in disparagement of 
Ruthven and the Scottish nation ever turned up? 
J. M. 


the 


verses and ryme in disgrace « 
our nation because he tuik th 
honest gentlewoman, whom my 
$ assaulted of her honor, 
Tower at one tyme.” 


ance of in 
re than on 
ether in the 


‘ 
t 
Ai 
L being 


*‘LUKE’S IRON CROWN.” 

At p. 57, vol. ix. of “ N. & Q.” (Ist Series), a 
correspondent asks to whom the above-quoted 
passage from Goldsmith relates, and he is referred 
by the Editor to a note in Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham's edition of the poet ; which states that Luke 
Dosa, and his brother George, headed a revolt in 
Hungary in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: adding, that it was George, and not Luke, 
who underwent the torture of the red-hot crown. 
This information is to be found in the Biographie 
Universelle, at the word “Dosa.” It is strange 


that Goldsmith could find no more familiar illus- 
tration of torture than that endured by a man 
whose name not one English reader in a thousand 


ever heard of ; 
sonage by his C hristi: in name only. 

In the Book of Familiar Quotations, 1862, 3rd 
edition, p. 128, I find Goldsmith's line printed 
thus,— 

* Zeck’s ire 
And the anonymous compiler of the volume says in 
a foot-note, that George Zeck, for headin ry a re- 
volt of the Hungarians in 1514, was punished b 
_ ng a red- hel crown put on his he ad, — evi- 
dently the same occurrence related in the Biog. 
Universelle, and other works, in connexion with 
George Dosa, Prior,in his note on Goldsmith's line, 
while in the text he allows the word “ Luke” to 
stand —for, no doubt, it was so written by Gold- 
smith himself— quotes the It spublica Hungarica 


n crown, and Damiens’ bed of s 


to the effec .. that the brothers Zech, George and 
Luke, were the leaders in the revolt of 1514. 
Can any of your correspondents refer to the 


Re spublica Hungarica, and verify this quotation ? 
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strange, too, to designate this per- | 
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ing to a very recent work, describing the Banat 
of Temesvar: Geschichte des Temeser Banats, by 
Leonhard Bohm, Leipzig, 1861. The leader of 
1514 is there stated to have 


the insurrection of 


been “ George Dosa, a Szekler, born at Dalnok, 
a village in Siebenbiirgen, and commonly called 
Székelyi” (the kler). He was horribly tor- 


and had a red-hot iron crown 
but his brother, who was be- 
torture, is called by 


and no “ Luke” 


tured at Temesvar, 
placed on his head ; 
headed without previous 
Bihm Gregor (Gregory), 
tioned. 

I cannot but 
arisen. from 
nationality of G Dosa; and 
tional ay p llation of the original bitants of 
Transylvania (Siebenbiirgen), having been mis- 
taken for a proper name, George the Szekler has 
become George Zech. 

Poor Goldsmith s« 


is men- 


the word Zeck has 
standing as to the 
Szekler, a nas 


think that 
me misunder 
orge 


- 9 
nha 


ms to have been almost as 
unlucky in his reference to Damiens, as in that 
to “Luke.” Mr. Cunningham quotes Granger as 
saying that he questioned Goldsmith as to what 
he meant by “Damiens’ bed of steel,” and that 
Goldsmith said he meant the rack. Now, according 
to the minute account of the tortures inflicted on 
the culprit, given in the Biog. Universelle, Da- 
— (not Damien, as the name is so commonly 
s} It,) was never put on the rack at all; for the 
p hiysi ians, having been consulted as to the form 
of torture he could best endure, decided in favour 
of the brodequins —“ the His final exe- 
cution consisted, as is well known, in being torn 
limb from limb by four horses. 

It is worth while to ascertain the correct read- 
ing of a passage often quote nd, and occurring in so 
established an English classic as Goldsmith ; al- 
though I confess that the last ine lines of The 
Traveller —a poem containing so many beautiful 
pass very nearly 
appr J. Drxoy, 


" 
boots. 


ages—have always appeared to me 


aching to nonsense, 
GALLIARD: SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 


MR. 
In Sir John Hawkins's account of Mr. Galliard, 
is the following paragraph, which, it appears, con- 
— s 2 mistake in attributing the music in the 





tragedy of Brutus to Mr. Galliard: — 
“ About t year 1745, he (Mr. Galliard) had a con- 
t for his benefit at Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields Theatre, in 
which performed the choruses to Sheffield, Duke et 





tham’s, two tragedies of Brutus and Julius Cesar, 
set to music by Mr. Galliard.” — History of Music, vol. ¥. 

In the Rev. Mr. Duncombe’s publication of 
the Letters, &e., of Mr. John Hughes (ed. 1773, 
vol. ii. p. 63), is the following note from Mr. Gal- 
liard to Mr. Duncombe, correcting this very mis- 
take made by Sir John, who, we may suppose, had 
followed an older authority : — 


“ Dec, 10th, 1734. 


I find the confusion of names increased on turn- , 4 Sim, —I thank you for the present of the works of 
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Mr. Hughes, the long-continued friendship of whom was 
alwavs dear to me, and whose talents 1 valued. Con- 
cerning the paragraph you mention, I must set you! t 
jn some partic irs, l l 

both the Duke of 1am’s tragedies, for Si 
Bononcini set to music th8se of Mar Brutus, written 
partly by the Duke, and partly by Mr Pope, and I set 
those to the ti ge ly of Julius Cesar, entirely written by 
his Grace. 





“JT am, Sir, 
* Your most humble Servant, 
“J, E, GALLIARD. 


Mr. Duncombe appends a not this lett 
from which it appears another writer had fallen 
: “¢ 
into an error precisely the reverse of that which 
Mr. Galliard corr cts, and into which Sir Jol 
Hawkins also fell, as to these choruses. ‘This is 
the note : — 








The author of The British Theatre therefor 
taken in saying (p. 179) that ‘the chorus th tl 
plays were set to music ty that great composer, Signor 
oh a = = be 


Bo oncini. 

I do not know that themusic of these choruses 
in Julius Cesar has ever been printed, but I have 
recently had an opportunity of looking at the MS. 
full score of them, dated 1723, and apparently 
Mr. Galliard’s own copy. 
above 200 pages, the choruses being rather long 
compositions, in several movements, and inter- 
spersed wit! h solos. This MS. volume bears with 
ita mark of the vicissitu les which books, as well 
asmen, must often undergo. Its p resent posses- 
sor obtained it from a prin ipal musie-seller in an 
aristocratic neigh yurho ) rs while on the title-pag 
in writing apparently t years old, 
is the ensuing memorandum — 


y or ninety 








“Granville Sharp b°* this at a stall near Clare Market.” 

There is a laudable antiquarian feeling of a de- 
sire to preserve some remains of that, which, not- 
withstanding a certain amount of real merit, has 
become totally forgotten. r. Galliard’s works, 
as I conceive, contain some things which would 
constitute a case in point. I do not know whether 
& single composition of his ean be obtai i 
modern form (except the “ Hymn of 
Eve”), yet there are certainly several which might 
still give pleasure if revived. Who now 
anything of the fine tenor hunting-song, “ With 
early horn ?”’ — characterised by Dr. Burney as 
“Galliard’s most agreeable.of all hunting 7s 
by Sir John Hawkins, as “ that r waren song ;" 
and of the former celebrity of which we fi 
trace in Smollett’s “ Cc yunt Fathom,” wherein it i 
told as one of the feats of the fox-hunter, Sir 
ge Stile, that “he sung, or rather roared, 
the ‘Early Horn,’ so as to alarm the whole neigh- 
vlc 

In Sir Charles Grandison, Mr. Galliard obtains 
4 notice of another kind from Miss Byron, who 
thus writes to her friend. (See Letter xxii.): — 








] cnows 





“Mr, Greville ......... begged me to sing that 


=) 


It is a folio volume of 
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whimsical song set by Galliard, which once my uncle 
made me sing at Selby House in Mr. Greville’s hearing. 





* The 
el red it. 


“*You will favor us, however, with your Discreet 
Lover,’ said Mr. Greville; ‘that is a song written entirely 
upon your own principles 

“*Well, then, I will give you,’ said I, ‘set by the same 
hand, the Discreet Lover — 

‘Ye fi that would be blest in love,’” &c. 

With this communication I send a music-book 
of six songs, privately printed, and containing 
three of Mr. Galliard’s bass songs ; two from his 
opera of Calypso (1712), and one from the Necro- 
mancer { 1723). I his last song is * Arise, ye sub- 
tle forms,” of which Sir John Hawkins preserves 
the anecdote, that Richard Leveridge valued him- 
self much upon singing it. ‘There are some excel- 
lent songs in Calypso, and Minerva’s song, with 
oboe accompaniment, commencing 











: ” 
& Sao ¢ se 
pee, tie g 


olden beams how bright, 
is truly charming. Arrep Rorre. 


mers’ Town, 


finer Rotes, 


Ortentat Worps tn Encuisu: Gazette, Ma- 
Gazing, Carat, Satrx. — Merchandise has cer- 
tainly enriched the modern languages of Europe, 
and among the words which I ascribe to this 
source are the above. As English words, we may 
owe them to the Continent, Venice or Spain, but 
where did they originally come from? Gazette I 
would derive from the Persian and Syriac word 
gaza, treasure or wealth. This will not prevent 
us from admitting that the Venetians gave the 
name to a coin. Gazetteer is of course formed 
from gazette, and its uses are well known. Maga- 
zine is pure Arabic, and propery denotes a store- 
house or thesaurus. It y likel ly came by way 
of Spain, and is no doubt ile allied to gazette. 
Carat is applied to parts or sections into which 
gold is divided. I suppose it comes from the 
Shemitic root of the same form, meaning to cut 
or divide. 

Satin. Is not this also of Oriental origin, like 
don in Latin and Greek; Heb. sadin; Arab. 


sadan, &o.? B. H.C. 





“ Puinosopnicat. Survey or Ireranp.” — It 
may be well to notice a very prevalent mistake 
regarding this work. In nine book-catalogues 
out of ten it is ent — * Watkinson’s Philo- 
sophical Survey of Ireland”; whereas the author 
was the Rev. Thomas Campbell, LL.D., whose 
Letters, of which the volume consists, are ad- 
dressed to John Watkinson, M.D. Your corre- 
spondent J. P. (3 8. i. 311) has fallen into the 
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mistake. Dr. Campbell was well known in his 
day; and one of his publications, entitled Stric- 
tures on the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of 
Ireland (8vo, Dublin, 1789), is now before me. 
ABHBA. 
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Years anp Reitens.— Mr. Nichols’s interesting | 
article on the Countess of Desmond has led to the | 


following : — 

1. Old Parr, who died in 1635, aged 152, lived 
(if that be true *) in the reigns of fen sovereigns: 
Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., Henry 
VIL, Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, 
James I[., and Charles I. 


2. Waller, the poet, who died in 1687, aged 82, | 


lived in the reigns of siz sovereigns or govern- 
ments: James I., Charles I., Commonwealth, Oliver 
Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, Charles II., and 
James II. 

3. Young, the poet, who died in 1765, aged 84, 
lived in the reigns of eight sovereigns: Charles II., 
James IL, William and Mary, William IIL, Anne, 
George I., George II., and George ITI. 

4. Rogers, the poet, who died in 1855, aged 92, 
lived in the reigns of only four sovereigns : Georze 
[III., George LV., William [V., and Queen Victoria. 

The case of Young seems to me the most re- 
markable: Rogers, however, had to outlive fifty- 
seven years of one reign. Peter Cunnincuam. 

ENGLAND AND France. -— The two following 
proverbs occur in a chance juxtaposition, which is 
very amusing, in the Adagia Germanica of Be- 
belius : * — 

“Taurus revertetur taurus; etiam si Parrhisios du- 
catur,” 

“Rana ad paludes resilit, etiam si in solium locaveris.” 
Which I suppose we may translate — 

* John Bull comes back from Paris with all his national 
prejudices,” 

“ Johnny Crapaud makes no long stay in England; he 
soon hops back, made uncomfortable by the stability of 
her institutions.” 

J. Exzot Hopaxry. 

West Derby. 

Senastiran Canot A Knicur. — Sparks, in his 
American Biography (Memoir of S. Cabot, p. 143), 
has the following passage : — 

“In the palace at Whitehall formerly hung a portrait 
of Sebastian Cabot, under which was the following in- 
scription: ‘ Effigies Seb. Caboti Angli filij Joannis Caboti 
militis aurati.’ This possessed just enough of oracular 
ambiguity to cause great trouble. Were the terms ‘militis 
aurati’ to be applied to John or Sebastian? Purchas saw 
the portrait, and immediately knighted the latter; while 
Campbell quotes this very inscription to prove that the 
father for certain services became Sir John Cabot. We 
have not mentioned either as having been knighted, and 


[* We wish Mr. J. G. Nichols, or some other such 
patient and intelligent investigator, would tell us what 
are the real ascertained facts in the cases of old Parr and 
Henry Jenkins. — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 

+ Argent. Griininger, 1508, 4to. 
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if we will guard against inaccuracies of translation we 
shall see the above inscription affords no ground for as- 
cribing such an honour to either. ques, and not miles, 
would have been the Latin term to designate knight. 
hood, Sir H. Gilbert, Sir H. Willoughby, Sir M. Fro- 
bisher, and Sir F. Drake, are mentioned by Hakluyt, 
each with the term eques auratus, and no other of their 
rank is thus styled otherwise.” 

The compiler of the Biography has only re- 
copied the ignorance of another writer, for nearly 
the same words are to be found in Biddle’s Me. 
moirs of Cabot. It certainly seems a very bold 
assertion to make that miles is not the term to 
designate a knight when a host of inquisitiones post 
mortem, and other records, might be adduced as 
evidence to rebut so monstrous an averment. Had 


| he taken the trouble to consult any Law Diction- 


ary, he would have found that although eques is a 
term used by the heralds, it is never employed in 
law, miles being invariably the legal designation. 
That there are distinctions in knighthood there 
‘an be no doubt, and the word auratus, whether 
appended to miles or eques, may have some con- 


| nection with gilded spurs or gilded armour; bat 


doubtless there must be some of your corre- 
spondents learned enough to determine. 

It is just possible that Seb. Cabot may have 
been knighted without any record extant of the 
fact; but if not, I think we may assume it to be a 
lapsus on the part of the writer of the inscription, 
who might have written militis aurati in error for 
armigeri.* IrHuRigL. 

Tae ORIGIN OF EXHIBITING THE REGALIA AT 
THE ToweER : — 

“He (the Master and the Treasurer of the Jewell 
House) hath a particular Servant in the Tower, intrusted 
with that great treasure, to whom (because S* Gilbert 
Talbot was retrenched in all the perquisites and profits of 
his place, as is above mentioned, and not able to allow 
him a competent salary) his Majesty doth tacitly allow 
him that he shall shew the Regalia to strangers, which 
furnished him with so plentiful a lively-hood, that S* Gil- 
bert Talbot upon the death of his servant there, had an 
offer made to him off 500 old broad pieces of gold for the 
place. 

a. Yet he first gave it to old Mr. Edwards freely (who 
had been his father’s servant) whom Blud marthered 
when he attempted to steal the Crown, Globe, and 
Scepter.” Signed “ May the 20th, 1680.” — Archeologia, 


xxii, 122. 
W. ¥. 


Unconscious Praatarism.—Sir Walter Scott's 
couplet, so familiar to us all, 
“ E’en the light harebell raised its head 
Elastic from her airy tread,” 
most probably derived its parentage from the fol- 
lowing of Ben Jonson: 

In one of the State Papers (Colonial Series) written 
about 1660, Sebastian Cabot most distinctly has the pre- 
fix of Sir before his name. The passage I allude to 
running thus: “ St Sebastian Cabott being in the year 
1497 employed by Henry the seaventh,” &c. &c. 
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“For ad —_ pe airy step ne’er left ; . | desire for some similar collection in the Museum 

i nei “Jalouse, te Sie at Shepherd. = be a - writ my meeting of the 
MF. | nstitute in July next. By the courtesy of the 

, Dean and Chapter, the ancient Refectory, now 

Tue Hearta Tax.— We often now hear of an | the College Hall, has been appropriated for the 
estate or property being “mortgaged up to the | purpose of forming a museum, as far as prac- 
back-door,” but that appears to be the ne plus | ticable, illustrative of Worcestershire anti julties 
ultra of encumbrances ; and mortgagees, by figu- | and history. A special collection is contergplated, 
ratively stopping at the back-door, seem to admit | moreover, in connection with Worcestershire wor- 
the propriety of the regulation which makes every | thies, to consist of memorials of every description, 
man’s house his castle. But there was a time when portraits, autographs, MS. or published works, 
the rubicon of even the back-door was passed, | and the like, illustrative of the history of eminent 
and Englishmen were faxed to their very hearths. | persons in olden times, natives of, or residents 
Just 200 years ago the hearth, or chimney tax, | in, the county visited by the Society. Amongst 
was first imposed by Charles II., when (1662) it | these gatherings, which already promise to form 
produced 200,000/. a-year. It was repealed in | a series of general, as well as special local interest, 
1689. The following receipt from a collection of | it has been suggested that acurious feature might 
such matters in my possession, is, I think, worth | be presented, in illustration of one of the earliest 
reproduction in “ N. & Q.”; not only as showing | incunabula of provincial typography in England, 
the rate of the taxation, which appears to have | namely, by bringing together in the proposed 
been oppressively heavy, but as, from its date, I | Museum the productions of the press of John 
judge that it must refer to the /ast collection for | Oswen, which are of considerable rarity. Oswen, 
hearth money : — it is well known, quitted Ipswich, where two 
“ Aug. the 28, 1600, and Eighty 8. other presses had been established, and settled at 


“Received of Sr. Tho. Barker, the sum of Worcester in 1548. He had a license from Ed- 
Eleven Shillings, in full for 1 half ward VI. for seven years to print all kinds of 
year's Duty for _ Fire \ 4), books, and especially those set forth by royal 
hearths in his House in Lydon due = . ee ° - 7. 
end ended at Ladv-Day Lest past. I say authority concerning services to be used in 
Resivedby~ < -« ; "a churches, or instructions of the inhabitants of 

‘. Fol. 25 Wales and the adjacent marshes. The volumes 

Lda hitherto known to have been produced by Oswen 

“ Jo. Borradale, Collector.” at Worcester are enumerated in Ames’s 7'ypo- 

The words in italics and the figures necessarily graphical Antiquities, ed. Herbert, vol. iii. p. 1459. 
represent the written part of the receipt. Of twenty-one volumes there described four are 


The Sir Thomas Barker here referred to was | New Testaments, of which that in 8vo, which 
the 2nd and last Baronet of Hambleton, co. Rut- | appeared in 1550, is accompanied by an almanac 
land. The Lyndon (not Lydon as in the receipt) | for twenty-five years commencing from that date. 
estate, also in Rutland, was purchased by Sir | ‘This rare book is stated to be “ newly imprinted 
Abel Barker, his father, who erected the house | at Worseter by John Oswen appointed by the 
with eleven hearths, which was completed in | King’s Majestie and his highness’ honorable coun- 
1675. S. T. | sail for the principalitie of Wales and marches of 
the same: they be also to sell at Shrewsbury.” 

“Those who take an interest in wooden architecture. Oswen's Liturgy, printed ry 1549, contains & sin- 
may like to know that the church of Little Greenstead, gular notification of a restriction as to _ 
in Essex, is the one ancient wooden church which exists “ The king’s maiestie, by the aduise of his moste deare 
in England.” — Vacation Tourists, p. 420, note. uncle the lord protector, and other his highnes counsell, 
E. H. A. | streightlye chargeth and commandeth that no maner of 

person do sell this present boke ynbound, aboue the price 
ii. shillings vi. pence the piece, and the same bound in 
paste or in boordes not above the price of four shyllyngs 


Tue onty Woopen Cuurcn in Enctanp. — 





Queries. the piece. God save the King!” 
JOHN OSWEN, THE WORCESTER PRINTER IN| Jpn 1727 Lord Oxford became possessor of a 
THE REIGN OF EDWARD VI. copy for 102. ; the volume would now command, 


The interest excited at the annual meeting of | doubtless, a very ample price. After the death 
the Archeological Institute last July, at Peter- of Edward VI. we find no trace of any Worcester 
borough, by an exhibition in the Temporary | press until the following century. It is very 
Museum of a collection of valuable early printed _ probable that some of the rare relics of Oswen’s 
books, then contributed with kind liberality from | industry may have escaped the keen researches 
the treasures in possession of Mr. ‘Tite, M.P., and | even of Ames and Herbert, and I would invite 
the Rev. John Fuller Russell, has suggested a | the friendly assistance of those who may take 


' 
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interest in the early establishments of typography 
in this country, in this endeavour to bring to- 
gether at the Worcester meeting as large a seri 
as possible of volumes issued from this compara- 
tively obscure local press. Encouragen ; 
not been wanting in Worcestershire on the part of 
those who engage with interest in the investiga- 
tion of early literature ; and the hope may be ex- 
pressed that our friends in the adjoining county 
of Salop may aid in bringing to light some for- 
gotten examples of the rare volumes, of which 
Oswen, as we have seen, announced, — “they be 
also to sell in Shrewsbury.” Amongst specimens 
already promised may be mentioned the New 
Testament preserved at Balliol College; tha 
typographical rarity will, through the liberal con- 
sideration of the Master and the College, be 
entrusted for exhibition, and form a valuable 
accession to the collection. A copy of Bishop 
Hooper’s rare “ Homelye to be read in the tyme 
of pestylence,” with a curious woodeut portrait 
of Edward VI., and dated 1553, is in the library 
of the Rev. J. Fuller Russell, and will, we hope, 
be contributed with his accustomed kindness in 
giving furtherance to any literary or antiquarian 
purpose. An Aimanac, also, a diminutive volume 
of very portable form, probably of much rarity, 
has been promised ; this is obviously of a class of 
books seldom to be met with, having commonly 
been thrown aside when superseded by later and 
improved editions. 

[ shall thankfully receive any suggestion or 
assistance in the proposed illustration of Origines 
Typographice in the Faithful City. 

Apert Way. 






Wonham Manor, Reigat 


Ancient Seats.—I have recently been per- 
mitted to take impressions in gutta percha from 
wax impressions of various curious seals, which 
belonged to a deceased lady; where she obtained 
her impressions in wax, I cannot state. 
rance of seals renders me incapable of g 
whether any of them are worthy of remark ; but 
[ transmit the descriptions of them to you, for my 
own information, and possibly for the entertain- 
ment of some of your readers : — 

1. Round; an eagle. Legend, “ Sigill. Henrici 
de Fenhowe.” (Capitals.) 

2. Round; arms of Clifford, chequy, a fess 
[gules]: the tinctures are not marked. ‘The 
shield surrounded with small boughs or sprigs. 
Legend (in black letter), “Sigillum [thom ?] de 
clyfforde armig.” 

3. Round. <A crown surmounting a fleur-de- 
lis. Legend, “S. Subsidii pannorincom [?] Es- 
sex.” (Capitals) 

4. Oval. A bishop, crosier in hand, under a 
canopy. Legend (black-letter), much defaced: 
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* Sigillum . . =~ Me « 6 « ae 
Fee Cn whe 
5. Oval. A ship, with wave 
underneath. Legend (capitals), “S. ivrdiggionis 
(?) eccl’ ied’ Sa le.” 
6. Oval. Vit ind Child; monk in 
below. Legend (capitals), “S. pra 








. Oval. A saint, « the Virgin, at the top (the 
bust only): two saints below, the hands raised jn 
benediction ; lower still, a monk [¥] kneeling j 
prayer. Legend (capitals), Si. Ginaldi : de 
Tiweswullachi [?].’ 

8. Round. A cross of bra 
three dots in each quarter. 
Alicie” (capitals). Rude w 
high relief. 

9. Very rudely carved. Round. A rabbit (?), 
is, MOW..&..8 


7 
s, With ] ives, 
nd, * Sigillym 








cmanship, in very 


pitals), ** 





ll. Two very similar, both round, 
T *» hea 1 ] Line at »} +1 ° " and 
y i) tus, IVUORK . & each oluer, nan and woe 
man, Legend (capitals) “ Love me as nowe.” 
] } ‘ t ck Prince as Duke 
Round 
i ] le, e+ Teg. 
} 


in those numbered 
Il ERMENTRUD! 





Anonymous Tract. — Can any one tell me the 
hor of the following tract ? 


aut 


ld not turn Papist: or, 


“Reasons why a Protestant sho 


Protestant Prejudices against the Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion; proposed, in a Letter to a Romish Pr Bya 
P 1 of Quality. London, 1687, 4to. 


I am aware that it is attributed, in the Bodleian 
Catalogue, to the Hon. Robert Boyle, but I am 
unable to discover upon wl authority. I have 
looked into his Life, by Dr. Birch, as well as that 
contained in Kippis’s edition of the Biographia 
Britannica, both very minute and circumstantial 
respecting his writings, but could find no mention 
of it. Dr. Watt's’ Bibliotheca Britannica contains 
it “AAuevs. 
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_ 








no notice of 1 


Bacon’s Essays.— Where is the MS. list of 
editions of Bacon’s Essays, made by Malone, ta 
be found? It is quot “l by Mr. Sing r in the 
Preface to his edi ‘ ‘ 


ion of the Ess ys (p- viii), as 
the authori i 


} statement that reimpressions 
1e Essays were issued in 1604 and 1606 both 








f 4} 

i Ui 

in 12mo, and in 1613, 1614, and 1618 in 8vo. 

Mr. Singer adds, but without giving any authority, 

‘ , ; wi *) °,° : 6 *)9 
Chere were, it seems, editions in 1622, 1629, 


1624, in 4to,” 
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In the “ Maloniana” at the end of Sir James 
Prior's Life of Malone, p. 
1606 and 1618 are mentioned, but nothing is said 
of that of 1604. The editions, 
rated, which I have seen wei ri 
1598, 1606, two in 1612, two in rT 113, 1614, 1624 
(not 4to), and 1625. In Reed's Cetelerus. No. 
1683, is an 8vo edition of the Lssays printed in 
1619, and No. 1772 is a quarto copy with t 
date 1622. 

Are these editions of 1618 and 1619 
more than the Italian and F 
the Ess S, which were 
in those years? And wht 
pressious of 1604, 1622, 1623 exis 
are any other edition: is known to have been pub- 


lished between the years 1597 and 1625! 


genuine and pi- 
Meaggt o 
inted in 1597, 


anythin 


, 
ns of 
cl 





Cambridge. 


Bacon’s Essays —Rererences to Quorations 
WANTED. —1. The saying of C w. Duke of 
Fl ren > (qu ted | R n, i , 4.) 

° 


and elsewhere. ) 
3. Ubi peccat in uno periclitatur in altero ( Ess.A4.) 
4. The saying of Gonsalvo (2ss. 
other 7 mangos in Bacon's Works.) 
5. Motus rerum est rapidus extra locr 
in loco. ( Adv. of L. $1.) W. A. 
BATTLE OF Sa 1715. —In Once a Week 
i , in an article on Crocker the medal- 
Madden, there is the following 











in approving of a medal for this b , as 

! 

follows :— 
“VM a) ty > 171 

“Tlaving perus vhat v ted he re- 
verse of a medal upon the victory at ston - 
prove th f, and authori Mr. Crocker t 
sane, 

“Wa. Tuompsoy, Is. N rox, Martin Bua 


Are t t her » any of these med ils in 
what is their design ? 

Preston 

Viscounr Canapa. — Who was 
nada, and are there any repres 
family still existing ? What 





Viscount Ca- 
ntatives of the 


arms did they bear ? 
F. G. L. 
Rines.— I have in my possession 


family relic, concerning which I 
» ask a question or two through “ N. 


Cuartes I. 
an interesting 
should like t 
&Q” 

It is one of the Charles I. rings, of which i 
a l that several extant, of plain gold, 
and about i \ 
execute oe » of thel 





ot nd, 
” at the back of the setting: 
the ring is traditionally believed to be that given 
by the King to Bishop Juxon. Have all these 
rings posies? and is this the one commonly in- 


colo jure l pre pt on ¢{ 
“Me Re gem se que re, 


424, the|impressions of 
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scribed? or is it peculiar to the memento pre- 

ented to that Right Rev. Confessor, who, with 
the same fate not improbably awaitin hi self, 
ever wavered in his dutiful att wera nt to his 
toyal Master in his adversity, but bravely and 
yyully ministered to him in prison and on the 
seaflold ? 

Any information on the 


antiquarian 





1 
] 





above points from your 
readers would much oblige 


I). Prisca. Frve. 


» 
Rose 
213, a nealogy is 


ster, wherein Cecilia, 


York, and mother of 


Creciry.—In the Chronicles of tl 
of York, L acon, 1845, p. 
1 from Wi liam Wyre 
wife of Richard Duke of 
King Edward IV., is described as “‘ Daughter of 

illustrious lord, Ralph, Earl of Westmore- 
land, by his second wife, the most noble lady Joan, 
the most potent prince, John, Duke 
of Lancaster,” &e. I have not elsewhere found 

allusion to the descent 
from John of Gaunt. Will you kindly refer me 
to some authority for an explanation ? i We 


quo 
puot 


daughter of 


of th family of York 


Cornerers AND CAPPERS OF 
the ancient chapel’ at Bewdley, which was taken 
wn in 1746, ~ names of Richard Tavlor 
Cornefer and others were, according to Ha 
ton, inscribed on “the window, together with the 
arms, Sable, three goats’ heads, erased, argent, 
horned rhese, I presume, were the arms of 
the Cor horn-workers, — a trade 
flourishing in that ancient borough. 

The trade, I have heard, was established in 
Bewdley on account of its proximity to the oak 
of Wyre, fuel from oak trees being neces- 
sary to the manufacture. 

lo not know whether it is carried on as a 
distinctive trade in another town, or has been 
elsewhere connected with guilds bearing arms. 

The Cappers of Bewdley were also an 
portant tradingcommunity. An Act of Queen E] 

beth was passed for their protection, that every 
bove six years of age, except some persons 
of quality, should wear a cap of wool dressed in 
England, upon forfeiture of 3s. 4d. Richard 
Willis, Bishop of Winchester, was son of a Bewd- 
ley Capper. The last in the trade, whom I well 
remember, died about twenty years since, and fhe 
ancient manufacture is now extinct. Yarranton 
mentions them in England's Improvement by Sea 

id Land as an important industry ; but I ca 
discover the record of any soci ty or guild, or 
armorial bearings connected with them 

The trade in caps is said to have been ori- 
gin uly introduced into Bewdley from Monmouth. 

Should any of your correspondents, who take 
interest in the history of British industry, throw 
any light on these peculiar trades, it would oblige 

Tuomas E, WINNINGTON. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 
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Cornwarris.—Collins, in his Peerage, ed. 1756, 
vol. v. p. 274, treating of Charles Cornwallis, a 
younger son of Sir Thomas Cornwallis by Anne 
Jerningham, states that his first wife was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Thomas Farnham, of Fincham, 
co. Norfolk. This is incorrect; it should be 

inne, daughter of Thomas Fincham, of Fincham. 

She was the widow of Richard Nicolls, Esq., 
whom she married 18th September, 1573, and 
who died not long after in the 16th of Elizabeth. 
Anne died 1584, and was buried at Fincham 
29th July. William Fincham, brother of Anne, 
sold the Fincham estate to Charles Cornwallis, 
Esq., afterwards knighted by King James in 
1603. 

The Finecham Register contains, however, the 
following entries : — 

‘1576. Charles Cornwallis, son of Edward Cornwallis, 
and Anne his wife, Bap* 16 Oct 

“1584. Edward Cornwallis, gent., and Elizabeth his 
were married 28* 





April.” 

I am unable to connect Edward Cornwallis 
with the family of Sir Charles, and shall be obliged 
to any of your readers for information on the 
Pp int. G. H. D. 


A Fact ror Gsoroaists — Corrs Human 
Prerririt. — 

“L’an mil cing cens nonante six, Monsieur Billiocti, 
homme d’honneur, de la ville d’Aix en Prouence, estant 
a Lyon, recita 4 Monsieur & & Madame de Botheon, plu- 
sieurs autres personnages presens, puis mit aussi par 
escrit & soussigna de sa main ce qui s’ensuit — L’an mil 
cing cens huitate & trois, yn citoyé de Ja ville d’Aix en 
Prouence, ayant vne plantee d’Oliuiers & vne harquebuzade 
des portes de la ville, print certain jour auis de faire 
rompre certain petit roc, qui estoit en ceste plantee. Et 
comme il eust fait auancer la besogne, fut trouue au mi- 
lieu du roc le corps entier d’vn homme de petite stature, 
incorpore dedans ce roc, de telle facon que la pierre du roc 
remplissoit le vuide & entre-deux qui estoit d'un membre 
1 autre. Et ce qui estoit encores plus admirable, ores 
jue les os fussent fort endurcis, si est—ce qu’en les grattant 

on les reduisoit en pouldre. Mais la moiielle 
iceux estoit si dure, qu’vne pierre ne lest pas d’auantage, 
& n’estoit possible d’en rien enleuer. Voire que le cer- 
uean estoit si endurcy & petrifi¢, qu’en le touchant d’vn 
fusil on faisoit voler les estincelles comme d’vn caillou a 
feu. Ce skelete est demeuré en la puissance de M. Baltha- 
zar de la Burle habitant & Aix, & premier audiancier en 
] Tout ce que dessus ay-je 


iu longle 


la chancellerie de Prouence. 
ogulairement veu, dit Billiocti: j’en suis bon tesmoin, 
ayant mesme tenu entre mes mains le cerueau de ce corps, 
couvert d’os en vne partie. Ce que j’atteste estre verit- 
able. Et en foy de ce j’ay signé la presente le 22 jour de 
Nouembre, 1569. Billiocti, Memoires de Lyon. ( Histoires 
Admirables et Memorables de nostre temps, &c., par Simond 
Govlart, Senlisien. A Paris Chez Jean Hovzé au Palais en 
la galerie des prisonniers, allant en la chancellerie MDCX. 
16™°, extracted from p. 177).” 

I think the above narrative of M. Billiocti may 
be taken as authentic; he has, however, forgotten 
to mention the kind of rock in which this ancient 
pigmy inhabitant of the world was embedded, but 
I have no doubt it was of the calcareous or lime- 


stone species, and that the present example is, on | 


[3r¢ S. I. May 10, 69, 


| the whole, pretty similar to the fossil human ske. 


leton from Guadaloupe, to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

I should feel obliged to any correspondent to 
inform me where the best accounts may be ob- 
tained of such discoveries having been made of 
human remains, whether in a thoroughly petrified 
or in a simply incrusted state ? x. N, 


Sir Tuomas Crew (1638): Sir Joun How- 
ranp, Knr. (1638). — Any information concern- 
ing either, or both, will much oblige r. 


Dr. Donne's Portrartr.—Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if the portrait of Dr, 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul's in the reign of King 
James L., taken shortly before his death, as he 
would appear in his grave clothes, and from which 
his statue in Old St. Paul's Cathedral was copied, 
is still in existence, and its whereabouts? This 
picture he bequeathed to Dr. King, subsequently 
Bishop of Chichester, as recorded by his bio- 
grapher, Izaak Walton. CLoupDESLey. 


Tue Farreaxes or Braprorp. —In a vellum 
book, entitled Analecta Fairfariana, compiled by 
Charles Fairfax, uncle of the parliamentary ge- 
neral, and which was, a few years ago, in the 
possession of a daughter of the late Thomas Pul- 
leyn Moseley, of Burley Hall, there are found the 
following lines, dated Oct. 18th, 1647: — 

“ Fairfax the fourth is born, a gallant boy, 

Father’s, grandfather's, great-grandfather’s joy. 
Under one roof these dwelt with their three wives, 
And at one table eat what Heaven gives; 

Our times a sweeter harmony have not known, 
rhey are six persons, yet their hearts but one; 
And of these six is none hath hitherto 

Known marriage twice, so none designs to do; 
Mate is to mate what dearest dove to dove, 

E-v’n grandsire’s wrinkles are top-full of love, 

In these three pairs Bk aAprorp may justly glory— 
What other place can parallel this story?” 

The author of these lines is there stated to have 
been the then rector of the parish church, Bradford. 
On referring to the list of vicars, I find that Edward 
Hudson was inducted in 1640, being presented to 
the living by Charles I. He remained until 1667. 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” inform me 
where I may find any information about this fa 
mily of Fairfaxes who dwelt here, or what became 
of them, for there has no one bearing that name 
resided in Bradford for many years? Were they 
related to the Fairfaxes of Wharfedale, as would 
seem to be the case from the fact of C. Fairfax 
being in possession of the above lines ? 

Aprauam Horroyp. 

Bradford. 

Frencu Tragic Exaccreration.—In a short 
Treatise on Rhetorich, by J. O. Jent, London, 
1726, the following are quoted as specimens ol 
French tragic exaggeration : — 
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«] shrink from food, fearing that lover's tears 
Are mingled with my wine; or that a heart, 
Scorched by my eyes, or broken by my harshness, 
Be served in a ragout, because its owner, 
Dying, gave charge to place it nearer mine 
Than he in life could hope.”"— The Enthusiasts. 
“Then, though Etruria tremble at thy will, 
Rome ever will be found invincible; 
Slaughter nor fire can give her sons alarms, 
Nor famine cling them, while they keep their arms 
For their own glory, and ’gainst thine they ’ll fight, 
Eating their left, and smiting with their right.” 
Porsenna. 
Of course ‘these are not fair translations; but 
are they exaggerations or pure fictions? What 
are the plays in French, and who are their au- 
thors ? S. T. G. 


Rev. Joun Gort. — Can any of your readers 
give me information respecting the Rev. John 


Gore, Rector of Wendenloft, Essex, and preacher 
| 


at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century? He was the author of several 
sermons, among which are A Winter Sermon, A 
Summer Sermon, The Way to be Content, &c. I 


am desirous to ascertain, if possible, something of 


his history, and shall be glad to be directed to 
any source whence any notices of him may be ob- 
tained. J.S 


Greene, on GREEN, OF Hererorpsuire.—The 
undersigned will be obliged to any one who can 
give him information concerning the origin, arms, 
ke., of this family. In areturn made 12 Hen. VL, 
John and Richard Green are described among the 
principal gentry. In 1481 Roger Green was in- 
cumbent of Cowarne Magna. In the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth Henry Green was M.P. for He- 
reford; and in that of Charles II. Thomas Green 
was Deputy under the Marquis of Worcester, 
Chief Steward. At Tamworth, in the adjoining 
co. of Gloucester, there were Greenes, who inter- 
married with Herefordshire families, These Tam- 
worth Greenes bore (with a difference) the arms 
of the family of the same name at Green's Norton, 


co. Northampton (az. 3 bucks trippant or); and | 


they are stated, in the Visitations, to have de- 
seended from John Green, brother of Thomas 
Green, of Green’s Norton ; which Thomas is pre- 
sumed to have been the first of his name, called 
also Thos. de Boketon, Green. In a Shropshire 
Visitation in the British Museum (Harl. MS. 


1390), there are three generations of Greenes of | I 
| titled “* Not too good to be true,” (3° S. i. 332), 


Brampton Bryan (a place just within the borders 
of Herefordshire), without any coat of arms. And 
atalater date there was a family of Greens at 
Ashford, not far from Brampton Bryan, probably 
an offshoot of the last. ‘There was likewise a 
family of the name settled at Norton Canon, be- 
tween Hereford and Weobley, known to be now 
extinct in the direct male line, who bore arms 
similar to the Greenes of Tamworth before men- 


tioned. There was a sheriff of the county, 36 
Geo. IIL, whose arms are described in Strong’s 
Heraldry of Herefordshire, as like those borne by 
the Warwickshire Greens (vert 3 bucks trippant, 
within a bordure or). A MS. in the British Mu- 
seum (Harl. 6139),* containing arms of many 
families of the name, gives arg. a fesse gu. between 
3 [apparently] bulls’ heads, couped sa, as belong- 
ing to Greene of Herefordshire; but there is no 
clue as to what particular family is meant. In- 
formation is especially sought respecting the 
family which lived at Norton Canon. There is 
reason to believe that they sprung from the 
Greenes of Northamptonshire; and there may be 
pedigrees in existence to show whether such is 
the fact; and also whether the family came direct 
from Green's Norton, or from the branch at Tam- 
worth, or any other. The earliest volume of the 
Registers of Norton Canon, which might have fur- 
nished a link, is unfortunately lost. NEDALS. 


Lorp Guitprorp anp Miss Trevor. — Will 
any of your readers interested in genealogy in- 
form me whether, among the “contraband mar- 
riages” of which Horace Walpole speaks in his 
letters to George Montagu, anything has ever 
been said of a private marriage between a Lord 
Guildford and a Miss Trevor? Any information 
on this head would much oblige the writer. 

JAYTEE. 


Havuntep Hovses. — A long time seems to be 
required before a ghost is laid, and periodical re- 
vivals of stories about haunted houses are sure to 
be made for the benefit of penny-a-liners. 

I suspect that the narration now going through 
the newspapers of the “ woman clothed in grey” 
appearing to one of the gentlemen attendant on 
the Lord Chancellor at Hackwood House, near 
Basingstoke, is a pure invention of one of those 
providers of the daily press, founded upon the an- 
cient reputation of the mansion. 

My cook lived in the neighbourhood when she 
was a child, forty or fifty years ago, and at that 
time she and her companions were always fright- 
ened with the tale of a woman clothed in grey 
haunting the chambers. This is a long time for a 
ghost to live; and whether it has appeared in the 
interval may be the subject of another paragraph 
in these sensation times. 8. 


Dr. Jounson on Punnina. — In his reply, en- 


Mr. Doueias Axttport says: “the man who 
could make so good a joke, would surely never 


| have placed pickpockets and punsters in the same 


category.” 
Where does Dr. Johnson do this? I have often 


| heard the learned Doctor's dictum quoted; but I 


have never been able to get anyone to point out 
where the saying was to be found. PunNsTER. 
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Dr. Joun Ler. — Wanted some information 
concerning the Rev. Dr. Jobn Lee of St. John’s 
College, Oxford (1608) ? I. G. L. 


Musa: Eronenses. — Information is desired as 
to the following authors of Greek and Latin 
verses in Muse Etonenses, ed. Herbert : 

Anguish, no date. Jones, 1755 
Lane, 1764. 
Bastard, 1772. Lawrence, 1789. 
] Longley, no date. 
( , Maddox, 1756. 
Duer, no date. Rushout, no date. 
l Sandys, 17 
H Sargent, 1766. 

( Simons, no date. 
Tighe, 1755, 1756. 
Tighe, G. W., 1794. 
all but the above. C. H. & Tuomrson Coorer. 

Camb 

Onitvary oF Orricers or toe Army.—Very 
ikely it will be in the power of some of your kind 
readers, well up in obituary information, to favour 
me with the correct dates and places of decease 
of the following officers of the army : — 

Lieut.-General John Henry Bastide, 
died about Sept. 1770. 

Major-General David Watson, Colonel of 38th 
Foot, and Quartermaster-General, died 7th Nov. 
1761: so says the Gent. Mag. XXXi, P- 539. 

Major-General Matthew Dixon, Engineers, 
died at St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, — 1793.— Gent. 
Mag.; Europ. Mag. 

Lieut.-Colonel William Eyre, 44th Regiment, 
died about 1764. 


engineers, 


Major-General George Morrison, Col nel of 


ith King’s Own and Quartermaster- General, died 
26 Nov. 1799.—Ann. Reg. Prin. Occ. 1799, p- 176; 
Europ. Mag. xxxvi. p. 430. 

Lieut.-General John Archer, Engineers, died 
30 August, 1799. 

General George Garth, Colonel of 17th Foot, 
and Lieut.-Governor of Placentia, died about 
1819. 

Major-General} William Roy, Colonel 24th 
Foot, and Deputy-Quarter- Master General, died 
30 June or 1 July, 1790. See Ann. Reg., Gent. 
Mag., Europ, Mag. 

Lieut.-General Abraham 
July, 1805. 

General Thomas Harteup died in London 28 
Feb. 1820. 

The only dates of death I am certain of are 
those stated against the names of Archer and 
Daubant. 

The Army Lists and Haydn's Book of Digni- 
ties afford no information. 

If any tombs, tablets, or gravestones mark the 
resting-places of these old officers, who seem to 


Daubant, died 12 


have passed away without the notice which, in 
these times, would have been accorded to officers 
of such high rank, it will materially assist the 
work I have in hand, if copies of the epitaphs or 
inscriptions on such memorials be embraced in 
the replies which this question may clicit. 

M. S. R. 

Brompton Barracks. 

Prcier, Tue Artist. —I possess a family por. 
trait, admirably painted by this artist, ‘about 
thirty years ago. Ile is said to have been a pupil 
of Sir Thomas Lawrence. Where can I find fur 
ther particulars of him, and of his works ? 

Qvuerist. 





Percy Quvartertncs.—The Perey shield js 
said to contain 892 quarterings, among which are 
the arms of — 

“Henry VII, of several younger branches of the blood- 
royal, of the sovereign houses of France, Castile, Leon, 
and Scotland, and of the ducal houses of Normandy. and 
Brittany, forming a galaxy of heraldic honours alto- 
gether unparalleled.” (Quarterly Review, quoted in 
Burke's Heraldic Jilustrations.) 

Is this unparalleled ? Where can I find a list 
of these quarterings ? It is pretty evident that in 
so vast an assemblage of armorial ensigns a series 
of coats must occur several times. In a shield of 
200 quarterings I am engaged in marshalling, the 
arms of the Earls of Chester (Scot, Meschines, 
&ce.), occur no less than five times. H. S. G, 


Picott or Epamonp.—Where can I find a fuller 
account of this family than that given in Burke's 
Commoners? Of six sons of Robt. Pigott, Esq, 
of Chetwynd, sheriff of Shropshire, 1697, only two 
are named, the eldest and fourth; and I wish for 
further particulars of the other four sons. In the 
next generation, two sons out of three are not 
named, and of the daughters one only is recorded. 
As these sons and daughters were descended from 
Henry VII. they should hardly be passed over in 
silence. A S 

* Romantic Mytnoroey.”"—Who was the au- 
thor of The Romantic Mythology, in two parts. 
Part II. Fatry: to which is subjoined a letter 
illustrating the origin of our marvellous imagery, 
particularly as it appears to be derived from the 
Gothic Mythology? 4to, Lond. 1809. The au- 
thor dates from Stratford. Was the first part 
ever published ? SENNOKE. 


Sacrep Lyrtc.—Who is the author, and where 
may it be found, of a sacred lyric entitle 1, * Christ, 
the Bread of Life” ? It commences thus — 

“On Thee, on Thee, 
Our souls, O Lord, must ever feed ; 
Support to frail humanity, 
Thou art our bread indeed 


” 


T. Mrcuyee. 
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Suermpan. — Was th» song in the School for | stead. §. Richard Brownrigg. t. Thomas 
Scandal (published, I think, in 1 ler, “1 his cousin Thomas Wheeler.” 


suggested | Wheel 


) 
by some anonymous lines in the Gentleman's 








A re nephew of Henry Taaffe w Henry 
Magazine for September, 1764, entitled m Gord we teed of es a ie 
Batchelor’s last Shift,” and beginning, “© Al aa ti the { estate in 
“Come sweet fifteen; come thirty-five ; li . 4 l §-9 , 
Come mis who your char | \ Ww est f 
Come widows, of a al vein, ituated ? W sh Dunisk { 
ie "leesde Loutl t Henry G n 
yor ahage et yi h 
Of as | I td 4% ' si *~< 


It seems as if this must be something 1 han Was’ $3 ype lig wre : , 
cidental resemblance. Y. B . a 
- Jon Grover! f Dual rT r | 


P. S.—After I had sent off the ab ve, havin r th vent n century fr 


the Ge ntleman's Maga ine at hand, and incited by It is m in probable that the clue to t 
«N, & Q..” I turned to see what Sylvanus Urban | con F the { Bay Mos 
might have said on the subject of Fleet marriag li } of ¢ , ati 








The Index referred me to vol. v. p. 93.—that is, | « ing the dk eal pro ty, preserved in 
to the number for February, 1735. ‘There, in- | the : off Du , tween the 3 
od, I found a short par igraph » tl 5 117 . 
subject; | . is caug es ‘ would 
n the same l from Sircet | 1 { 
Journal ot No. 276, an ‘or 
Ballad Singing.” It begins: — a: Ga: Pa Are these letters int hange- 
. shle in ti 1} -N Kny 2 
e I: Rey . > ; 
; [Turner Sons nor ON LHREE SI ESS N- 
: DAYS In the ] l 1 on 
5 | old Baronet 1 from prang Roger 
Palmer, Earl of ( lema husbar t 
Duchess of Cleveland, b many knights dis- 
Stor anp Stray. — Are these words of equiva- | tinguished in the military actions of the sixteenth 
lent meaning to signify abiding or dw: lling in a | and seventeenth centuri his marvel ) 
place. Bartlett, in his Diction ry of Ameri- y :—Sir Edward Palmer, of merit 





cinisms, states that the use of stop in this sense is | 8¢X, mat or f the nd co-hei 
peculiar to the United States. I have a st : 








he word prevails in several parts of England. s : ’ 

H. N, | their g “ation, John, the eldest, was twice 
New York. heriff of Surrey and Sussex, 25 & 35 Hen. VIII. 
‘ a . — Sir Henry, the second, was killed in the defence 
| Taarre. — rhe family of Taaffe has been suf- | of Guisnes. 1 Phil. and Mary. having founded the 
iently interesting in its vicissitudes to plead my | ¢ ly which long flouri lat Wingham, in Kent. 


, 








logy for now asking for some inf rmation re- | gjp The mas, the youngest, is memorable as having 
garding the following particulars, which are to be | heen de upitate i with the Duke of Northumber- 
nin some of their wills : — land in 1553 nly two years before, 
Henry Taaffe, ob. 1770-1, had four sons? Wh b i » Protector Somer- 






was the maiden name of his wife ? 
He had a brother named ArtMur Taaffe 
lied, advanced in life. in 175 . . 
Ee Savanees Sn BM, in 1750. rae. ty, or will be found in the Baronetages; but 
_as father's name was ( hristopher Taaffe. ITe what I wish to k is, hether the passage 
a } . . 


i native of the county Louth, and his wifi 


. ° . 
ity for 
aut rity tor ti > 


of historical no- 








40 return : Henry Taaffe’s four sons were re- SIA ee Aen, = > * N, IL Ss. 
spectively named, 1. Arthur Rodger, “ sufliciently 
provided for with his mother’s estates” (his VENTILATI .Can any instances be furnished 
guardian was John Gordon). 2. John Armi- | of the use of this word, in the sense of sifting or 
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discussing, later than the seventeenth century | The term answering to “amende” in Med.-Latin was 


until within the last few years ? * H. N. 


New York. 





| amenda, or emenda. 
| tribution and compensation — retribution adjudged, and 
| compensation rendered; except when the amende is yo. 
| luntary and spontaneous, in which case the term would 


We think amende implied both re. 


| perhaps imply compensation only: so that, should acci- 


Mueries Mith Answers. 


Rerepos.— Will some correspondent define 
accurately the meaning of the following words, 
postabula, retrotabwarium, retrotabulum, postaltare, 
retroallare? Du Cange describes them, but hardly 
enough for Protestants to have a clear perception | 
of them. Do any of them mean reredos ? 

J. Dunn Garpner. 

{The manner in which Du Cange refers from each of 
these words to one or more of the others, taken in con- 
nexion with his mode of defining them, seems to imply | 
that he regards the whole five as convertible terms; and | 


dent ever betray any one into an act which necessitates the 
amende honorable, the only gentlemanly way of gettin 


| out of the scrape is to make it voluntarily and promptly, } 


Book or Oatus. — The Book of Oaths and the 


| several Forms thereof, &c., was printed in 1689, 
| Is it known by whom this collection, which pro- 


fesses on the title-page to be “ faithfully collected 
out of sundry Authentick Books of Records not 


| heretofore extant,” was compiled ? 


Is there any earlier collection of oaths, or any 
enlarged edition of the present work ? B. 0. 
[ There have been three editions of The Book of Oaths, 


it appears to us that all and each of them must be taken | 1649, 18mo; 1689, 8vo, and 1715, 8vo. “ In the Appen- 


as equivalent to our reredos. If there be any distinction, 
it is simply this: that reredos had a more general signifi- 
cation. It sometimes stood for “the screen or partition- 
wall separating the chancel from the body of the church ; ” 
sometimes for “the back of a fire-place,” an “open fire- 
hearth, without grate.” — Wright. ] 

“Tue LAMENTATION oF A Stnner.”—A hymn, 
or religious rhythmic, with the above title, appears 
at the end of a copy of Sternhold and Hopkins’s 
Version of the Psalms, printed in 1632. I think I | 
have also seen it at the end of one of the earliest 
editions of King James's Bible. Some few reprints 
of the Prayer Book contain a modernised read- | 
ing, —a reading as I think greatly injured by the | 
changes it has undergone. ‘The old style runs — 
“O Lord, turne not away thy face from him that lies 

prostrate,” &c, 

The new style begins — 

“O Lord, turn not thy face away from them that lowly 
lie,” &e. 

As a whole the hymn possesses great piety and 

fervour, nor is it wanting in a certain kind of 


| in the Exchequer.” 


| published ? 


dix to the First Report of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee on Public Records, there is a Collection of Oaths 
of Office, taken from the Book of Oaths in the Offices of 
the Clerks of the Crown and the Petty Bag in Chan- 
cery, and from the Black Book in the Chapter House, 
and the Red Book in the King’s Remembrancer’s Office 
MS. note by Francis Hargrave in 
his copy of The Book of Oaths, ed. 1689. ] 

Dr. Gepprs. — Dr. Geddes, a learned Roman 
Catholic divine of the last century, was buried in 
Paddington churchyard. His tombstone has, I 
understand, been removed some years. I am 
anxious to recover a copy of the inscription. Has 


| any biography of this upright scholar ever been 


Grime. 


[There is a Life of Dr. Alexander Geddes by his inti- 
mate friend John Mason Good, M.D., 8vo, 1803, which 
contains some valuable criticisms on Geddes’s writings, 


| as well as other interesting information to the biblical 


beauty or dignity, although it never rises to the | 


poetic. I hope some of your correspondents will 
be able to tell me the name of its author. 


H. B. 


[In Censura Literaria, edit. 1815, i. 14, is a valuable 
article by Joseph Haslewood on the contributors to | 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalms, the first metrical ver- | 
sion adopted in Church service. “The Humble Sute of a | 
Sinner,” and “The Lamentation of a Sinner,” signed 
“M,” he conjectures are by John Mardley, who “turned | 
twenty-four Psalms into English odes, and made many | 
religious songs,” Vide also Ritson’s Bibliographia Poetica, 
p. 273.) 

Amenpge.— What is the real etymological 
meaning of the French word amende, a fine? Does 
it imply either retribution or compensation ? 

MELETEs. 

[* Amende ” is supposed to be derived from the Latin 
emendatio, correction. The Latin menda and mendum 
signify a fault; properly, perhaps, an error in writing. 


(* See “N. & Q.” 284 §, ix. 443, 490; x. 17,.—Ep.] 


student. In 1804 Lord Petre was at the expense of the 
plain upright stone to his memory, in the churchyard of 
Paddington, with the following inscription : — 

“Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL.D., Translator of the 
Historical Books of the Old Testament, died Feb. 26, 
1802, aged sixty-five. Christian is my name, and Catholic 
my surname. I grant that you are a Christian as well 
as I, and embrace you as my fellow disciple of Jesus; 
and if you were not a disciple of Jesus, still I would em- 
brace you as my fellow man.”] 





Replies. 
EDMUND BURKE AND LORD VERNEY. 
* (3"4 S. i, 221.) 
If the biographers of Edmund Burke have not 


exerted themselves to trace his lineage, their ex- 
cuse is to be found in the feeling which too gene 


| rally exists, that such matters are unimportant i2 
| comparison with a full relation of the more event- 


ful episodes of Burke's eminent career. If sue 
omission be found in the existing lives of Ed- 
mund Burke, those who address themselves to the 
question in a fair and candid manner, and with 
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yiew to supply the deficiency, deserve the thanks 
of all; but those who make such inquiry the 
yehicle of slander, deserve the reprobation such 
acts must excite in every honest breast. 

Although the columns of this journal may not 
be in general the proper place for a disquisition of 
this nature, yet your correspondent J. R. 'T. has, in 
his article of the 22nd March, passed the limits of 
fair inquiry and discussion to such an extent that 
],as the representative of the great man whose 
character is there sought to be maligned, feel it 


grave charges and insinuations. 

' J. R. T.'’s preliminary assertion that, “ the 
stories told, or hinted at by biographers, about 
this chancery suit have not been to the credit of 
Burke,” is, like some other of his incidental state- 
ments, made without any authority whatsoever. 
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est imputation, but there is certainly more reason 
in supposing that Lord Verney’s necessities origi- 
nated his claim, than that it was retarded by 
them. 

When the judicial weight of the Bill as against 
the answer is considered; the latter upon oath, 
the former not upon oath, —when we observe the 
absence of a decree, and, not least, the length of 
time supposed to elapse between the alleged trans- 
action and the suit, can doubt any longer linger 


| in an impartial mind? 
my duty to come forward, and challenge such | 


J. R. T. admits that Edmund Burke was never | 
| above facts, I am inclined to treat with scorn these 


proved to have been mixed up in any gambling 
transactions, yet says he cannot otherwise account 
for his ability to purchase the estate. Happily I 
am able to set at rest all question on this point. 
Edmund Burke contracted to purchase the estate, 
mansion, and furniture of Gregories, Beaconsfield, 
for about 20,0007. Of this he paid nearly 6,000/. 
in cash, the remaining 14,000/. being raised by 
two mortgages — one for 10,4002, the other for 
3,600. During his life the estate was consider- 
ably increased in value and extent. 

As to the suit itself, it must be apparent that 
to every specific charge in Lord Verney’s Bill, 
there is a specific denial, full, comprehensive, 
and somewhat contemptuous in Edmund Burke's 
answer. If that is not conclusive, as it must be, 
one may well ask, where is the decree? Doubt- 
less J. R. T. has been diligent in his search, for if 
hostile to Edmund Burke, with what triumph would 
he have produced that decree. I think, however, 
none will be found, for I have carefully searched 
in the proper office where decrees are lodged ; 
and although there are decrees without number 
in suits instituted by Lord Verney against dif- 
ferent persons, I do not find one in the suit of 
Lord Verney v. Burke. If I am right in this, 
there is an end of the case. At even this distance 
of time we see the whole matter clearly before us. 
Lord Verney’s legal advisers, who knew their busi- 
ness at least as well as J. R. T., considered the 
answer conclusive against the Bill, and wisely for- 
bore to pursue a claim suspicious in itself, and by 
the solemn oath of Edmund Burke alleged to be 
untrue, 

Strange it is indeed, as J. R. T. says, that Lord 
Verney should have waited fourteen years before 
commencing his suit. If, as J. R. T. asserts, 
Lord Verney was during that time in desperate 
circumstances, fighting against his creditors, there 
Was the greater reason for the prosecution of his 


Charges which if, as here, unproved, would be 
libellous with respect to the living, cannot be the 
less so when they affect the memory of the dead. 
In the latter case, a generous mind would pause 
long and think deeply — it would not gather from 
it a fancied immunity. 

So confident do I feel in the perfect purity of 
my illustrious ancestor, that beyond giving the 


dark attacks upon his memory. Your corre- 
spondent writes anonymously, I give my name. 
Epmunp Havitanp-Burke. 
Lincoln’s Inn. 





. KINGSMILLS OF SIDMANTON. 
(3 S. i. 309.) 


| Of this family, in which there were two judges, 


S. M. S. will find some account in my Judges of 
England, vol. v. p. 57, and vol. vi. p. 163. 

Of the different members of it I find the fol- 
lowing notices, which may be of use to your cor- 
respondent :— 

Richard Kingsmill, of Barkham,”in Berkshire, 
is the earliest of the name that I have traced. 
His son, 

John Kingsmill, seems to be the first who was 
seated at Sidmanton, in Hampshire. He was a 
Judge of the Common Pleas in the reign of 
Henry VIL., from 1503 to 1509. By his marriage 
with Joan, daughter of Sir John Gifford of Islip, 
he had 

Sir John Kingsmill, no doubt the Sheriff of 
Hampshire, named by Fuller, in 35 Henry VIII. 
He married Constance, the daughter of John 
Goring, of Burton in Sussex (the “ Ladie Con- 
stance” in Bishop Pilkington’s will), and by her 
he left several children. 

Sir William Kingsmill was Sir John’s eldest 
son, who, according to Burke's Extinct Baronet- 
cies, p. 200, was the father of another Sir William 
Kingsmill, who died in 1600. 

Sir George Kingsmill was the second son of 
Sir John. He became a Judge of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of Elizabeth, and continued so 
under James I. till near his death in 1606. He 
married Sarah, daughter of Sir James Harrington, 


claim, Iam far from wishing to make the slight- and widow of Francis Lord Hastings, and his lady 
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our dialect much older. 
some person acquainted with the chronology of 
jron-founding will kindly correct me. Of “the 
Italian iron” I happen to possess a specimen, 
which from its ponderous and complicated form, I 
think must be an early one. It is cross-shaped, 
fixed into a heavy oaken pedestal ; the upper half 
of the pillar is twice the circumference of the 


lower, and hollow to receive a heater like that of 


atea-urn, which has a loop and iron to raise it, and 
itis surmounted by a spiral-shaped lid with hinges. 


The two arms are of unequal thickness, on one of 


which has been ironed the frills, on the other the 
flounces of a past generation; but, from family 
tradition, I think this is not a hundred years old. 

It is very interesting to hear of the slin-pot, 
for which we are indebted to X. X. X. But is 
not this merely the old word for “ brasse-potte,” 
which was so long the sole metal pan of many a 
small household, and the name of which has de- 
seended when its sienification was forgotten, to 
the pan of whatever metal, which in later times 
served for the same offices? English dictionaries 
give meslin as “ mixed metal,” as well as “ mixed 
corn;” and mastlin, the yellow metal of which 
church ornaments were made (Imp. Dict.) Mes- 
sing, Germ., brass, copper, and tin ; maslin, A.-S., 
brass, which Mr. Cuance, in his explanation of 
mazer-bowl, says is strictly a mixture of metals. 
It is known in Cumberland only as mixed corn, 
and bread is commonly made of it, but it does 
not give a name to any vessel used in its prepara- 
tion, and porridge being made of oatmeal, is less 
likely to have done so. 

Icannot help protesting against the calling yet- 
lina corruption of ‘meslin or of any other English 
word; such a corruption would be contrary to all 
analogy of change in our dialect, though changes 
from y to z, to g, to en and j, are all usual. 
sides, a word which I hold to have existed in this 
district for more than 450 years, is surely entitled 
to more respectful treatment, and which is found 
nan inventory with a Latin commentary and an 
English explanation. I confess a belief that, for 


the word and the article designated, we are in- 


Be- 


debted to the north of Europe, the people of 


which were so skilled in iron at an early period, 
and so familiar with our eastern coasts. But if 
the casting of iron vessels was not practised in 
England so early as 1411, and I think “ yron 
Pannys” occur only in later inventories, the 
“lu zetlings” of Finchale, if really of iron, must 
have been imported ; or the name must have been 
One bestowed by the people of the Scandinavian 
counties on the mixed metal pan, which those of 
counties more under Saxon influence named mes- 
lin, or brass, and with equal correctness — the one 
regarding the mixture, and the other the fusion of 
the metal. And it is consistent with many other 
frets that these names should have existed, 
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descended, each in its own district, to our days. 
If, however, as Jamieson’s Yetland suggests, the 
name was one of local reference, there are plenty 
of analogies in old northern names to tempt con- 
jecture; and the Yedlin an ironmonger 
called it, may have been brought to us in the 
same way as the “ Italian iron,” * Dantzic rye,” or 
“ Swedish turnips.” 

In addition to the mention of posnet, in an old 
inventory by P. P., I see by a specimen of York- 
shire dialect in the Feb. No. of “N. & Q.” that 
the word is still in use in that county. Mera. 


pan, as 





Tre Orn Countess or Desmonp (3 8. i. 301.) 
Mr. Nicuots has been misled by an error in the 
Dublin Review of Feb. last, p.61. The document 
which mentions Gyles ny Cormyk, first wife of 
Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, afterwards twelfth Earl 
of Desmond, is dated 20 Henry VII. (1505), and 
not 20 Henry VIII. (1528). Sir Gerald Fitz- 
gerald, grandfather of the “Old Countess,” was 
Lord of Decies, and hence it would appear that 
the earl renewed the grant of the country of 
Decies to his father-in-law on succeeding to his 
estates, though he may have been married to his 
second wife twenty-three years before. 

KILDARE. 

Kilkea Castle, Mageney, May 4. 

A portrait of this lady was exhibited by the 
Earl of Denbigh, at a meeting of the Leicester- 
shire Archeological Society, held at Lutterworth 
in September last, and was thus described — 
“ Portrait of the Countess of Desmond, taken at 
the age of 121; she died aged 140. Artist un- 
known.” T. Norrtu. 

Southfields, Leicester. 

MESMERISM ALLUDED To IN THE “ AmPHITRUO” 
or Prautvs (3" §. i, 270.) — The passage in Act 
I. Se. 1 of that fine old comedy was noticed in 
reference to Mesmerism in Eliot Warburton's 
Crescent and the Cross. The tractim tangam, 
however, has nothing to do with Mesmerism, The 
tractatores were men employed by the Romans 
to induce sleep by gently rubbing the limbs after 
the bath. Sometimes, indeed, ¢ractatrices were em- 
ployed, as recorded by Martial, Epig. 82. lib. 3 — 

“ Percurrit agili corpus arte tractatrix, 

Manumque doctam spargit omnibus membris.” 

Seneca had such shampooers among his slaves : 
“An potius optem ut malacissandos 
Tractim in- 
dicates the slow and prolonged rubbing under- 
gone. In Aulus Gellius (lib. xix., ¢. 2), a “ litera 
tractim pronunciata,” is a letter long drawn out in 
the uttering. J. Doran. 

The passage of Plautus quoted by J. i. T. has 
no reference to Mesmerism. The words fractim 


ti loe 
articulos 


and | fangam allude to the rod of Mercury, which had 
ian 
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the special property of conferring sleep. Thus 


Homer, Od. xxiv. 2: — 


 Zye 83 | 


iBSov mera yepoiy 
KaAnvr, yoveeinv, tH tT arépav duparta OcAye, 
"Oy 6 Act, rods SF abre wai brvwowras éyeipe.” 
Imitated by Virgil, .Zn. iv. 242: — 
“ Tum virgam capit: bac animas ille evocat Ore: 
Pallentes; alias sub tristia Tartara mittit ; 
Dat somnos adimitque, et lumina morte resignat.” 
L. 

Tsomas Simon (2™ 5S. xii. 403; 3° S. i. 219, 
297.)— Recent contributions have‘furnished some 
valuable materials for working out the parentage 
of Thomas Simon the engraver. 

I have no doubt that the Peter Simon, born in 
Blackfriars, mentioned by Mr. Coorer and Mr. 
Horrer, was the Pierre Simon who, as appears 
from the copy of the marriage register furnished 
by Mr. Burn, married Anne Germain in 1611. 

We collect further, that this Peter Simon was a 
merchant trading beyond the seas; that his father’s 
name was also Peter, and that the family came 
from Rouen. Is there any information respecting 
the family preserved at Rouen, either in the pub- 
lic library or in the archives of the Department ? 
Supposing this Peter Simon to be the father of the 
engraver, it becomes of less importance to trace 
the history of the numerous family of Simon that 
appears to have been settled at Canterbury, 
though I think it not at all improbable that there 
may have been some connection between the two 
families. I believe that many Protestant refugees 
were also settled at Maidstone; and I should be 
obliged by any information respecting any family 
resident in that town, in the time of Charles I., of 
the name of Simon, Russe, De La Marike, or 
Fautrart. 


The Abraham Semon, who was in Bishopsgate | 


Ward in 1618, could not be the son of Pierre 
Simon, who was not married till 1611; but he 
may very well have been his brother. 
P. S. Carry. 

“ Who STEALS MY PURSE STEALS TRASH,” Kc. 
(3" S. i. 266.) —The coincidence noticed by P. P. 
was pointed out by Mr. Staunton, in his edition 
of Shakspeare, vol. iii. p. 711. W. MeM. 

Sir Joun Curwen (3° §S. i. 328.)—A. F. C. has 
fallen into a very absurd misnomer in adopting 
“Sir John Cherubin” as the name of the person 
commemorated by an ancient gravestone in Brad- 
ing church, Isle of Wight. The real spelling of 
the inscription is Cherowin, and Sir John was 
one of the well-known family of Curwen of Cum- 
berland. He was Constable of Porchester Castle, 
and died in 1441. As the slab is incised or en- 
graved, not inlaid with brass plates, it is not 
catalogued in the Oxford Manual of Monumental 
Brasses ; but it will be found fully described in 
the Archeologia of the Society of Antiquaries, 
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vol. xxix. p. 3734 and an etching of it is given jp 
the Transactions of the British Archeological 
Association, at its Winchester Congress, 1845, 
plate 17. J.G.N. 

Your correspondent A. F. C. has been misled 
by the guide-book, to which he alludes. T haye 
to-day inspected the engraved slab in Brading 
church (representations of which I believe have 
been several times published), and have found the 
person commemorated to be, not Sir John Chera- 
bin, but the “ nobilis vir [Jouannes] Cuerowry, 
ARMIGER,” who died on the last day of October, 
1441. It is further stated in the inscription, that 
“dum vivebat” he was “connestabularius castrj 
de Porcester.”. The “ Johannes,” which I hay 
placed within brackets, is now covered by the 
altar rail. 

What a pity it is that we have no guide-books 
or hand-books that can be depended upon in little 
matters of this kind. The one mentioned by 
A. F. C., with those which I have seen, are al! 
full of omissions and careless mistakes, even in the 
few lines devoted to a little place like Brading. 

Batrype. 

Travers Famiry (3" S. i. 231, 296.) —I am 
abliged to C. J. R. and A. Z. for their communi- 
cations. I happen fortunately to possess a deal of 
information about the Irish branch of this family 
referred to by A. Z., but my more immediate ob- 


ject is to get a decisive solution of the question— 


Who was the father of John Travers, ironmonger 
of Chester? For his Puritan principles he was 
compelled to flee that city, and came to All Hal- 
lows, Barking, London, dying there either 1672 
or 1674. Could any gentleman connected with 
the Ironmongers’ Company of Chester furnish me 
with the requisite information ? 

Srpney Yoons. 

4, Martin’s Lane, E.C. 

InrTERMENTS IN Donnyrroox ParisH, NEAB 
Dusun (2"S, xii. 470; 3 S. i. 320.) — Since! 
sent my Query, I have been able to identify two 
of those respecting whom I wished for some i 
formation : — 

No, 14. “ John ’Joeslin, Esq., 18th December, 1765.” 

In Enshaw's Magazine, 1765, p.784, the follow 
ing announcement of his death may be found:— 

“ December 17, John Jocelyn, Esq., a Major on half- 
pay, and nearly allied to the Right Hon. Lord Viscoust 
Jocelyn.” 

No, 15. “ Chitwood Eustace, Esq., 28th May, 1766." 

His death is likewise recorded in Enshaws 
Magazine, 1766, p. 444: — 

* May 26, Chetwood Eustace of Harristown, ©. Kil- 
dare, Esq.” 

With regard to “ Madam Claxton,” who 3% 
interred 19th November, 1727, I may observe 
that she was probably the mother of Thomas 
Claxton, Esq., of Dublin ; whose daughter Frances 
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(relict of Richard Gore, first Earl of Ross,) mar- 
ried Robert Jocelyn, Lord Newport, 15th Novem- 
ber, 1754, and died 25th May, 1772 (Archdalli’s 
Lodge's Peerage of Ireland, vol. iii. p. 269). The 
connexion of the Jocelyn family with Donny- 


brook in times past is well known. ABHRA. 


CromweLtt Lee (3™ S. i. 310.) — Cromwell 
Lee, who was a member of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and in a MS. pedigree in my possession 
is styled “ of Holywell,” with a note added, “ An- 
cestors settled in Ireland,” married Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir John Harcourt, Knt., and relict of 
Richard Taverner, Esq. (Arms of Harcourt: 
Gules, two bars or.) ‘There are at least four or 
five branches or representatives of the Quarrendon 
Lees, at present existing in Ireland, viz. the Lees 
of Barna, co. Tipperary ; the Lee-Guinesses of 
Ashford Park and Dublin; the Rev. Dr. Lee of 
Trinity College, Dublin (a younger branch of the 
Barna family); and Lord Viscount Dillon (Lee- 
Dillon), whose great-grandfather married Lady 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of George Henry, 
second Earl of Litchfield. All bear the old arms 
of the family, with trifling modifications for dis- 
tinction. The Rev. A. T. Lee, Rector of Ahog- 
hill, is also of the same family, but traces his 
descent through the father of the founder of the 
Quarrendon branch,—John Lee, of Lee Hall, co. 
Chester ; who married Margaret, daughter of Sir 
Ralph Hocknell, Knt., of Hocknell, in the same 
county. F. G.I 

Fountain Hall, Aberdeen. 

Kise or Spain (3 S. i. 248, 335.) — That 
Alphonso X. was intended is, I should suppose, 
beyond question: but I am not aware that he was 
himself either learned in astronomical theory, or 
given to astronomical observation. And his his- 
tory, as usually told, is that of a king who was 
busy enough with politics and administration. 
The Alphonsine Tables were drawn up by his 
Jewish or Mahometan astronomers. There is a 
dispute as to who actually compiled them: but 
the king himself is not one of the parties to whom 
they are assigned. Historians have more than 
once given to persons of eminent rank the reputa- 
tion of actual cultivation of the sciences which 
they patronised. Thus Duke Humphry of Glou- 
cester had at one time the reputation of an astro- 
homer, upon the strength of some astronomical 
tables which he suggested and aided with his 
purse, and which the author therefore called after 
him. It is shameful that this worthy duke’s name 
should be associated with want of a dinner: for 
he was celebrated for his hospitality to men of 
knowledge ; some of whom would now and then 
have dined with the mythical duke, if it had not 

en for the real one. A. De Morgan. 


_ THe Kine’s Evin (3 §. i. 313, &c.) — An 
interesting “ Essay on the History of the Royal 
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Touch” was communicated to the Archeological 
Journal in 1853 by Mr. Edw. Law Hussey (one 
of the surgeons to the liadcliffe Infirmary, Ox- 
ford), and was re-issued from thence in the form 
of a pamphlet. The same gentleman has since 
then, I believe, accumulated many additional ma- 
terials, with a view to the re-publication of his 
paper at some time in an extended form. 


W. D. Macray. 


Corn on Mepat or Queen Victoria (3° §. i. 
330.) — In reply to Y. Z, I think I am correct 
in saying that the piece alluded to was intended 
for circulation as a coin, but that it was found to 
be too delicate to stand wear and tear. I believe 
that only 1,000 were struck off, one of which is in 
the possession of a relative of mine, from wham I 
learnt these particulars some five years ago. 

Georce IF’. CHAMBERS. 


Kensington. 


In answer to Y. Z., the coin he refers to of her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, is the pattern gothic 
crown, date 1847, with the motto “ Tueatur ‘unita 
Deus.” 

As to his statement that collectors give ten 
sovereigns for a specimen, he must have been 
greatly misinformed, as there are plenty to be pur- 
chased at from ten shillings to a pound each. 

A. Movutron. 


Waener (3™ §. i. 330.) — Has A. M. W. 
searched the Registers of St. James's, Westmin- 
ster? George Wagner and his son Melchior 
were carrying on business, as hatters, in Pall Mall 
in 1785-95. XxX. 

Tirie-Paces (3" §. i. 250.) — 

1. “ Reflexions upon the Devotions of the Roman 
Church with the Prayers, Hymns, and Lessons them- 
selves taken out of their authentick Books. In three 
parts. The First Part containing their Devotions to 
Saints and Angels. Also, Two Digressions concerning 
the Reliques and Miracles in Mr. Cressy’s late Church 
History. Utinam tam facile vera invenire possem, quam 
falsa convincere. Cicero apud Lactantium, de Orig. 
Erroris, lib. 2. London: Printed for Richard Royston, 
Bookseller to his most sacred Majesty, 1674.” 





My copy, in old binding, is lettered “ J. Patrick 
on Romish Devotions.” FirzHorkins. 

Garrick Club. 

Patm (3™ S. i. 230, 295.) — Immediately on 
reading the Query concerning the Italian palm, I 
forwarded a reply; which, as it contained some 
slight inaccuracies, I am rather pleased to find 
omitted. I have now before me a copy of 

“ Le Caissier Italien, ou Art de connoitre toutes les 
Monnoies ... ete. . Poids, Mesures, et autres 
Objets rélatifs au Commerce.” Fol., Lyons, 1787. 


. + les 


| In vol. i. p. 25, is an engraving of a Roman 

palm : — 
| « Mesure des corps étendus—on se sert 8 Rome pour 
| mesurer toutes les étoffes en général, de la Canne, qu'on 
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divise en huit Palmes — Quatre Palmes 3 correspondent 
hk une Aune de France.” 

I have accurately measured the engraved palm, 
and find its length to be 92 inches; thus diflering 
considerably from the length given by A. A. 

In p. 65, of the same volume, there is an en- 
graving of the “ Palmo de Naples,” which exactly 
measures 103 inches English. The same page in- 
forms us that the standard measure for “ les corps 
étendus,” at Naples, is also the “ Canne, compos¢ée 
de 8 Palmi” ; and that 44 of these “ Palmi” corre- 
spond to the French “ aune.” 

In p. 291 is a drawing of a French “ quart 
d’aune,” which measures 114 inches: so that, ac- 
cording to this, the French “ aune” measures 464 
inches. 

In Le Livre utile aux Négocians de ? Europe, 
Bruxelles (1767 ?), 8vo, p. 268, there is a note 
which says that the “aune de France contient 
524 lignes du pied de Roi.” 

I may add, in reference to the answer of A. A., 
that, under the heads of Florence and® Sardinia, 
no allusion is made in Le Caissier, &c., to any 
such measure of extension as the palm; but, on 
the contrary, it is stated in p. 103, under the 
head “ Toscane,” that of “corps ¢tendus” “j] 
n'y a actuellement qu'une seule mesure dans toute 
la Toseane qu'on appelle Braccio ou Bras, quatre 
des quels forment une canne.” <A drawing of the 
Florentine demi-bras measures 114 inches. 

Cuessporoucu Harserton. 
(3 §. i. 335.)\—This is 


Kentiso MuiILuer 


ee 


printed Series of Pocket Volumes cannot fail of being ag 
popular as their predecessors. 

London and Its Environs: a Practical Guide to the 
Metropolis and its Vicinity. Illustrated by Maps, P 
and Views, (A, &. C. Black.) ae 

A well-timed, carefully-compiled, and neatly-illustrateg 
guide to the sights and glories of the metropolis. 


CaLenpaArs or State Parers, and Cu RoONICcLES ayp 
MemoriAts or Great Brirrain AND IRELAND. We 
hope shortly to lay before our readers a detailed notice of 
these valuable contributions to our National History, 
which are now in course of publication under the direg. 
tion of the Master of the Rolls. 

The Members of the Camden Society were well pleased 
with the Reports presented to them at the General Meet. 
ing on the 2nd May, which showed a balance in the 
hands of the Treasurer after paying for the three capita} 
books, Chamberlain’s Letters, Proc eedings in Kent in 1640, 
and the Parliamentary Debates, 1610, issued during the 
past year. The Council announce three new works of 
very considerable interest, viz. A Series of Letters from 
Sir Robert Cecil to Sir George Carew ; Narrative of the 
Services of M. Dumont Bostaquet in Irelund ; and a te 
markable collection of Letters of Margaret of Anjou, Bi 
Beckington, &c. The Council remind the Members thag 
the first attempt to procure increased facilities for literary 
searches in the Prerogative Court, fur which literary meg 
are now indebted to Sir Cresswell Cresswell, originated 
with the Camden Socie ty. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL Exuisirion was opened @ 
Thursday the Ist with all befitting ceremony, and with@ 
success which far exceeded the hopes of its promote 
Two feelings seem to have pervaded the vast multitadg 
who were there assembled: one of deep regret that the 


wise Prince, who had originated the great work, ha 


| been removed before its completion; the other of pridt 


merely a rifaccimento of the old epitaph on Duran- 


the author of the Rationale : — 
‘Tlic lurus Durandus sub marmore duro; 
it salvand i s quoque curo.” 


An sit tus nescio, nec 
A. A. 


dus, 


jacet 


Poets’ Corner, 


“Tue Stars or Nient” (3™ S. i. 290.) — The | 


poem referred to by Mr. J. C. Hunter appeared in 
The Atheneum of September 18, 1841, and 
signed “ F. B.” G. 


Edinburgh, 


fHiscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Books RECEIVED.— 

A Dictionary of the Bible, comprising Antiquities, Bio- 
graphy, Geography, and Natural Iistory. 
Writers. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
VI. (Murray.) 

These two new parts of Dr. Smith’s admirable and 
most Dictionary, which extend from the articles 
“Egypt” to “Greece,” abound with articles of interest. 

The Lieutenant and Commander ; being Autob ographic al 
Sketches of By Capt. Basil Hall. (Bell 
& Daldy.) 

Robin Hood: 


Parts V. and 


useful 


his own Career 


Ballads and Songs relating to that cele- 


brated Outlaw, with Anecdotes of his Life from Ritson and | 
| yearly Inpex) is lis. id., which may be paid by Post Office 


others. (Bell & Daldy.) 
[hese two new volumes of our publishers’ beautifully 


1S 


| dress arc 


By Various | 


at the decided advance which had been made in every 
branch of Art and Science since 1851. ‘There is a 
portion of the present Exhibition which must be visitel 
and revisited before any just appreciation of it can 
formed, we allude to the Collection of Works of the 
English Painters. It is a wonderful collection, and af 
mirably displayed. 


AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


of the following Books to be sent direet 
required, and whose name aad 


BOOKS 


Particulars of Price, &c., 
the gentleman by whom they are 
iven for that purpose: 
nra’s His 1c AL COLLECTIONS, 
Poerrcat. Works. 10 Vols. 


Wanted by Wiliiam J 


folio. Part IV. Voll 
Vol, VII. 


y, Leicester. 


tusuw Sma 
1701 


Sourmsy*® 1838, 


2mo. 


Poatices ta Corresponvents. 
on Mr. Hee 


r Notes 


4c. 


a ¢ led? ; pon fils t week or 
rth D n's Bacon; the Lite of Sir Philip Sidney, 
Exton or Lepneny. Will Eliot Montauban put himself in © 

nicat th Ww. F . Edlingtor q _ il neastle, oie 

LS 


of Armorie, 4fo, 1572, is not 7a 


Accedence 


“Mrs. Dokin” ready 


Eeratrem.— 3rd S. i. p. 360, col. i. line 6, for 
** Mrs. Dottin.” : 

“ Nores anp Queries” is published at noon on Friday, and is ale 
desued in Monrury Panrs. The Subscription for Staaeeo Corm 


Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (iscluding the a 


favour of Messas. Bett anv Darov, 186, Fizet Sraest, B.C; 
all Communications ron THE Evrron should be addressed. 








